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Chorus. “Run! Run! Run 
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MR. TIPKINS—HIS INNINGS. 
Mr. Tipkins has hit a Ball by accident. 


ee Tipkins. ‘‘ WaHerr?” 





A MADGE-IC LETTER. | 
DEAREST MAUDE,—Cowes week finds us| 
at our old trysting place, ‘‘The Pig and 
Puppydog."” At this most fashionable 
Caravanserai, where most of our own haut 
ton friends assemble, I notice that the 
lady visitors put even less soda than 
before into their morning ‘‘ quenchers,’ 
While most of the smart men take their 
Glenlivet neat at breakfast. 
My cousin—no, it really is my cousin, 
time, dearest MAUDE—has joined us, 
Wearing a most becoming, though unusual, 


ee 








costume—pink striped shirt, and collar 
with deep black border, a blue serge 
reefer suit—though dear CHARLEY has 
never cruised in anything of more im- 
portance than a penny steamer—and one 
of those delightful white yachting caps 
with a gold lettered band round the front 
which you can obtain for one and six- 
pence, at almost any of what CHARLEY so 
humourously calls the ‘‘ Reach-me-down”’ 
shops. White flannel trousers, with a 
broad stripe down the side, and ordinary 
black boots made up quite a chic ensemble. 


This morning, MabrL—I think you know 





her—daughter of a Banker in the Old Kent 
Road—lives at the big corner house with 
three gold balls hanging outside—MAaBEL 
and I went into the sea, with our new 
bathing dresses—green and orange striped 
tunic over a foundation of white sateen, 


with large pattern of black diamonds on it | 


—and were enjoying our bathe immensely, 
when a stupid Inspector of Police came to 
the water’s edge and peremptorily ordered 








us back into the machines again, on the | 


ground that our costumes might frighten | 


the passing cab horses, and so cause a 
street accident. 


And now, dearest MAupE, you will be | 


wanting to know what is my latest dress. 
Well, it is a confection of FoRTNUM and 
MASON’S, consisting of an ice cream— 
[ mean a nice cream-coloured skirt, 
scarlet surat blouse with bolero, or 
tailor-made crépe de Chine jacket, and a 
peaked white cap like CHARLEY’s. In 
fact, he and I often exchange caps whilst 
walking on the front, or yachting. ‘‘ Oh,’’ 
I hear you say, ‘‘I did not know MADGE 
did any yachting.’’ Well, we do, dear, 
constantly. The steam-yacht calls for us 
at the pier head every morning at eleven- 
thirty, and we enjoy a trip across the 
blue waters of the Solent, and back in 
time for tea and shrimps. All the smartest 
people are eating shrimps this season, 
winkles seem to have quite gone out. 
You ask if we do not find yachting a very 
costly pastime? No, we do not. By 
taking a book of half-a-dozen tickets, we 
get a reduction, and the ginger-beer on 
board is a dream. CHARLIE says it has 
quite a vintage flavour. 

Yesterday we went to the R. Y. S. Club 
grounds, and remained there quite ten 
minutes, until I saw the lodge-keeper 
coming. Poor CHARLEY, who was placidly 
smoking his twopenny Flor de Smellerosa 
—which, he always declares, has a more 
powerful aroma than most Havannahs at 
twice the money — did not observe the 
approach of the fellow, and was seized and 
put into the street with such unnecessary 
violence that it has given him quiteacrick 
in the neck. No more at present from 

Your ever-loving MADGE. 








TO THE BARON DE B.-W. 
(4 propos of a recent notice.) 
** Miss ANNABEL GRAY ”’ 
Thus writes to say 
Her name isn’t spelt 
With an ‘‘e,’’ but an ‘‘a.”’ 
Also, that she 
Would like to see 
In the name of ‘* SmMKINs ”” 
Appear a ‘‘ p.”’ 
And here’s another mistake. 
To ‘*Mystie Number ’’ 
**Seven.”’ 
the Baron salutes 
GRAYy,”’ 
With a reverence low, and walks away. 


O Heaven ! 
add one word, 


So **Miss ANNABEL 
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MEMS. FOR MOTORISTS. 


WILL PROBABLY GET INTO THE Car, 
HIMSELF KIDNAPPED. 


MANAGE TO SET 







-: Je —s (London, August 6, 1900.) 
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I¥ YOU SHOULD HALT AT A WAYSIDE INN, KEEP AN EYE ON THE NATIVE Boy, or HE 
THE WORKS GOING, AND 


IN MEMORIAM. 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALFRED OF ENGLAND. 


SUMMONED to lordship in a stranger land, 
He left his English birthright of the 
main ; 
Now, swiftly touched by Death’s restoring 
hand, 7 
He is the QUEEN’S again! 








HOM€OPATHY. 
[“ M. Maurice DE FLEvRy declares that love is 
a malady of the mind.”—Daily Chronicle.] 

DAPHNE, whom since first we met 
Night or day I can’t forget, 
Of the fate that then befell me 
Pedant Science comes to tell me, 
(All my doubtings to appease) 
** Love is only a disease.”’ 


Ah! not therefore, DApunr, dear, 
Need you scorn my plaints to hear; 
And, my worship still refusing, 
Plead not that as your excusing : 
Even if their tale be true, 

The disease I caught of you. 


Call it madness, or disease, 

Or whatever else they please, 
Be its symptoms joy or pain 
DAPHNE, this at least is plain, 
For the love you gave me, sure, 
Love alone can work the cure. 








A LUBBOCK REVERIE. 


sons using cabs and omnibuses. Shops all 


\ | ; ) closed. Railway stations crowded. A fair 
"4 


| 
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e- is number of visitors to free museums, ex- 
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Ly hibiting customary lack of enthusiasm. 
Z Publicans nothing to complain of. Theatres 


steamers few and far between from London 
Bridge to Chelsea. Blinds down in the 
West End. Nothing in the City. 

And the cause of this ? 


FIND Bank Holiday! 











A COCKNEY COMPLAINT. 
(“A weman complained at a London police court that she could not sleep 
for the cooing of pigeons and crowing of cocks.’’—Daily Papers.} 
NOoIsE ! 
As if we hadn’t noise enough before 
With our yelling paper boys, 
And the hawkers hawking toys, 
And the yodel of the milkman at the door. 


And now the birds must join them with their never-ceasing din; 
The blackbird sings the daylight out, the cockerel crows it in, 
While the parks 
Teem with larks 
Which are always singing too, 
And, dark or light, 
sy day and night 
The pigeons coo, coo, coo! 


{ thought that here in London one would certainly be free 
From the terrors of the country. But one’s not. 





| *. . . o " - > > 
| There ’s a starling or a linnet perched in every blessed tree, 
And a nightingale on every chimney pot. 


When the hours do slowly creep, 
And the birds do murder sleep 
With their hateful rustic chorus, have you no advice to give? 
With this cock-a-doodle-dooing 
And interminable cooing, 
I ask you, Mr. Magistrate, how is a soul to live? 








A YACHT-MAIDEN TO PAPA. 

Ir is not that I fear, darling, the tossing of the sea, 
Nor do I mind the wind-gusts that with my hair make free. 
The rattling of the buckets on the deck at break of day 
Is not what I complain of, nor the splashing of the spray- 
‘But in the watches of the night I oft and oft deplore 
!A sound that keeps me wakeful—’tis not the ocean’s roar, ~ 
But one long continued rumbling that comes through your cabin 

door. 
Don’t be angry if I tell you—it ’s when you and mother snore - 
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KINDNESS-TO-ANIMALS POEMS. 
III].—THE ‘‘ SCORCHER.”’ 

Tae scorcher,’’ you may loudly call, 
“However groomed and cleaned, 

Is not an animal at all, 
Because he is a fiend.’’ 

Your judgment does not trouble me 
Or move me in the least, 

Because on second thoughts you'll see 
He really is a beast! 

And therefore claims our kindness, so 
We must, as you’ll agree, 

Allow our hearts to overflow 
With love for such as he. 


Reflect how many reasons for 
Affection you can find, 

He charges down upon you or 
He catches you behind. 


Perhaps he doesn’t always ring 
The necessary bell, 

But he can give that useful thing, 
A truly raucous yell. 


What though the nervous invalid, 
He frightens into fits ? 

He energises such, indeed 
He brightens up their wits. 


For invalids must look alive, 
And ladies skip about— 

What other mortal could contrive 
A hygienic shout ? 


He kills afew? Perhaps, but stop! 
I will not have him banned, 
Considering the over-pop- 
ulation of our land. 


So do not prosecute him when 
He cycles on your toes, 
But treat him very kindly; then 
Your conscience will repose. F. E. 








FIRST AID TO THE ARMY. 

WHEN a column marches through an 
enemy’s country it is well to see that no 
one is hiding behind a bush, or that guns 
are posted on either side of the road. 

When a company of a hundred men are 
taken prisoners by a force of thousands 
who have crept up to the encampment 
when no one has been looking, it is 
searcely an excuse to exclaim, ‘‘ I wonder 
how they came to think of such a clever 
thing.” 

When an enemy’s force is surrounded 
by your own men, it is foolish to allow 
your opponents to pass you unobserved. 
To explain that you, at the moment, were 
really looking another way is scarcely 
satisfactory from a purely common-sense 
point cf view. 

It is as well that a general in command 
of a large force should know his right 
hand from his left. 

Finally, it is of the utmost importance 
that officers and men should impress the 
fact ‘on their memories that two added to 
two does not make three or five, but 
Simply four. 
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Governess (who has asked Bobby to make the best attempt at a Map of South Africa he can 
until she returns—examining result). ‘‘ Now, Boppy, HAROLD HAS HELPED YOU WITH THIS, 
HASN’T HE?” Bobby. ‘* No.” 

Governess. ‘But, BoBBY, THINK AGAIN. SURELY HE MUST HAVE DONE SOME PArt oF IT?” 








ALLITERATIVE ALTERNATIVES. 
(Tourist Trial Trips.) 


AFFABLE Aldershot for the Army’s Amia- 
bility. 

3usiness-like Birmingham for Beautiful 
Brooches. 

Cheerful Coventry for Clever Cyclists. 

Delightful Dover for Dainty Dishes. 

Evergreen Eastbourne for Entertaining 
Evenings. 





Famous Folkestone for Fairylike Fellow- 
ship. 
| Green Guernsey for Generous Gaiety. 
Happy Hastings for High-class Harmony. 
| Ingenious Ipswich for Instant Inspira- 
| tion. 

Joyous Jersey for Juvenile Junketings. 

Kind Kenilworth for Keen Klepto- 
maniacs. 

Lively Lewes for Luxurious Loungers. 


THE WORLD FORGETTING—— 
| FAR from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife, 
One summer’s evening, ’twixt the light 
and dark, 
I wandered in a place devoid of life— 
Hyde Park. 
Yet had some mortals to this fastness hied, 
For on a sudden and a handy chair 
(One was sufficient for their needs) I spied 
A pair. 





Perchance I too in some secluded spot, 
From some fair lip love’s nectar may 
have quaffed— 
Did I, then, pass discreetly ? I did not. 
I laughed. 
Thus, haply into some confusion hurled, 
They had the joy of knowing they were 
not— 
| Albeit the world forgetting—by the world 
Forgot. 
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“WHERE TO GO.” 
No. IV. 


DeaR Mr. PuncH,—Being still on the 
look out for a suitable place to spend our 
vacation, and so far being unsuccessful, it 





A Norfolk Broad. 


occurred to me to call on my friend Mr. 
MYERS, a railway agent, who might be 
able to assist me. On the way to his place 
of business I walked through the park, 
which was more crowded than usual with 
smartly dressed people, who were driving 
up and down in all kinds of conveyances, 
mostly hired. 

A great many occupants of the carriages 
held large cards in their hands, which they 
pretended to fan themselves with. I 
recognised several of our neighbours in 
hired Victorias, who also carried cards, 
which they held quite prominently, as 
they bowed to me. I enquired of a con- 
stable who was standing close by the 
meaning of the ecards, as to whether they 
were voting cards, or whether the people 
holding them were going to take part in 
the great Paddington Carnival. 

He seemed amused at my question, and 
replied ‘‘ To-day is the-garden party at 
Buckingham Palace, and those that have 
got invitations are taking jolly good care 
that their friends should know it. They 
have been driving up and down here for 
hours, and some have got their invitations 
stuck in their parasols. I wonder they 
don’t stick ’em in their hats, and have done 
with it.”’ 

I must say I was fairly astonished that 
anyone living in our unpretentious little 
road should be a personal friend of our 
dear and beloved QUEEN. I had a long 
chat with Mr. MYERs, and the result of 
his advice was, that the next morning my 
bike and I, assisted by the train, arrived 
at Potter Lowham for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the Norfolk Broads. Whilst 
| lunching at the inn, a couple of young 
men arrived dressed in oilskins and sou’- 
westers, and busied themselves in cram- 
ming bread and provisions into large canvas 
bags. I presumed they were going on a 
long voyage where food was unattainable, 
but the waitress said they were only 
sailing round Hacklin Broad. 

I said, ‘‘ But I suppose, at times, they 
encounter very heavy seas, hence their 
costume,’’ which resembled that of the Deal 
boatmen. She replied, with a smile, ‘Oh! 





dear no; it’s not sea, at all. It’s fresh 
water, and as calm as a duck pond, only I 
suppose it pleases them to play at sailors. 
It makes so much change from their 
every-day life.’’ 

After lunch, I made my way to the boat- 
house of Mr. APPLEGATE, Jun., who 
advertised that he had sailing, camping- 
out boats, and cabin yachts to let. I 
explained what I wanted, and he answered, 
‘* What you want is a wherry.’’ I was on 
the point of replying ‘‘ Wherry good,’’ but 
it occurred to me almost instantaneously 
that that particular kind of humour, 
substituting the W’s for the V's, the 
welly vell, and the vich, vy, and vot kind 
of fun, which flourished in the days of 
SEYMOUR’S sporting sketches in the early 
Thirties, might not be quite so well 
appreciated now, in the days of ‘* There ’s 
’air!’? and ‘*Chase me!”’ sol left it 
unsaid. 

I went for a short sail on the broads, 
which much resemble our. Welsh Harp 
‘*which is Hendon way,’’ only larger and 
prettier. 

Mr. APPLEGATE informed me that if you 
hire a wherry, it includes a man who can 
do everything. He said, ‘* All at the same 
time, apparently, he is sailing and steering 
the yacht, washing the plates and dishes 
and cooking the dinner. He does every- 
thing; you do nothirg.”’ 

The whole boat seemed to me very 
compact, but small. 

The space where the useful man slept in 
the bow of the boat was about four feet 
square and three feet high ; in fact, directly 
you crawled into it, you had to sit down. 
Besides being a dormitory, it was also the 
kitchen, the scullery and butler’s pantry 
combined. 

The state-room was larger; it contained 
two couches which could be converted 
into beds, and a folding table between 
them. This apartment served as bed- 
room, dining-room, morning-room, draw- 
ing-room, and smoking-lounge. 

I summed up a trip on the Norfolk 
Broads in the following words: That it 
could be made most enjoyable if the 
weather was fine. But, if—l say if—the 
weather should be wet, the tragic side 
revealed itself to me in its worst light, 
and I asked myself, could anything be 
more appalling than, day after day, per- 
haps for a whole week, my wife and 
myself being penned in with the two 
children in that little six-foot cabin, 
staring each other out of countenance. 

My wife would probably discover defects 
in my personal appearance which have 
hitherto passed unnoticed, and I can 
imagine myself at times regarding her as 
positively plain ; and as for the two chil- 
dren, without the nurse, crying and bawl- 
ing, and none of us being able to get away 
from each other, why surely, rather than 
run such a risk, we had better remain at 
home for ever. The result of these un- 





pleasant reflections were, that the Broads 
were “ off,’ and so was 1. I trained it to 
London, having to my sorrow spent one 
pound twelve shillings in a day, without 
being any nearer the desired object. | 
have one gleam of hope, and that is, that 
my wife has seen a place on the map that 
she is *‘ positive will suit us.”’ But these 
little explorations of mine are not cheap, 
and have already cut deeply into our 
holiday fund, which we have been saving 
up since March. + Yours faithfully, 
** STILL ON THE LOOK Ovr.” 





BON VOYAGE AUX ARTISTES! 

THROW music to the winds! With well- 
earned fares 

Off go the Fraus and Friuleins with their 
Herrs 

(It should be ‘ Herren,’’ but the word 
won't rhyme 

As we would have it). At some future time 

They will ‘‘come back to Herren”’ in the 
stalls, 

And smirkingly advance to “ take their 
ealls.”’ 

To all we here present our testimonial : 

To MELBA first, colossal and colonial. 

TERNINA, SUSAN ADAMS, and the rest, 

Have won our hearts and hands “ let this 
attest!’’ 

As, forty years ago, wrote ‘‘ Poet Buny,”’ 

Whose *‘ books ’’ when set by BALFE were 
bound—to run 

But that’s a reminiscence by the way. 

This season's opera has been made to pay. 

The Syndicate can their departure cheer 

And hope to “ go one better”’’ the next 
year. 

The French choose Italy, Italians France, 

Colonials everywhere, and to enhance 





¢ “ hh a 
The present value of their German art 
These on Wagnerian ‘‘ cycles ’’ all depart. 
Sweet singers! thus we speed you on your 
way 
With ‘‘ Au revoir!” till the last week in 
May. 








THERMOMETER 95° IN THE SHADE.—Iced 
ginger-beer with a dash of brandy in it, 
is, as SHAKSPEARE hath it, ‘‘ A consomma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.’ Vide 
Hamlet & la francaise. 
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HAPPY THOUGHT! 


Tuts PLACE IS SO OVER-RUN WITH ENGLISH. I THINK I’LL GO AND SEE THE Paris Exarpition. Tory TELL 
ME HERE AIN'T ANY THERB!”’ 
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TROUT STREAM MEMS. 


HAVING HOOKED youR FLIES IN BRANCH OVERHANGING STREAM, 


| YOU. MAY DERIVE CONSIDERABLE ENTERTAINMENT FROM YOUR EFFORTS 





TO RESCUE THE SAME. 








THE PROVERBS OF PILJOSH. 
Freely rendered into English from the original Styptic. 
By F. ANSTEY. 
Ill. 

THE Bulbul had just ended her song, and the Bullfrog began 

to apologise profusely for having left his music at home. 

* * * * it * 
The Halfpenny Ice sent the Doctor a hundred cases in one 


| day, and yet he wrote unkind letters about it to the medical 


papers. 
* * * * * 

The Pigeon was desperately enamoured of a Gingerbeer 
Bottle, and bewailed the stoniness of his heart in that he 
responded not. Now the Gingerbeer Bottle was in reality 
fascinated by the Pigeon, although such was his modesty that 
he believed that she was but mocking him. So he volunteered 


| for a Shooting Gallery, and fell at the first volley, and the 


Pigeon married another. 
* * x * * 
To a Butterscotch Machine the Penny and the Tin Dise are 


as one. 


* * * * * * 

** My dears,’’ said the Converted Cannibal reverently, to his 
wife and family, as they sat down to their baked missionary ; 
**do not let us forget to ask a blessing.’ 

* * 1~ * Ok *x 

I know but one Singer who cannot be persuaded to give an 
encore, and that is a Dying Swan. 

** * * * * * 

There is a place for everything. I do not advise thee to 
hang up thy hat on the horn of a rhinoceros. 

© «< + + « * 


‘Tam doing a series of ‘ Notable Nests’ for ‘Sylvan Society,’ ”’ 


| said the Serpent insinuatingly, when he found the Ringdove at 


home ; ‘‘ will you allow me to include yours ?”’ 








‘But what possible interest can my poor little eggs have for | 
the general public ?’’ asked the Ringdove in a flutter. | 
‘* Why,”’ replied the Serpent, ‘‘ that is no affair of mine, but 

you must remember that I have my living to get.’’ 
* * 1 on * * 

** Quite a small party—only those in their own particular set!” 
said the Cocksparrow, after he had been to tea with the Birds | 
of Paradise. 

* * * * * * 

The Elephant was dying with hunger, and a kind-hearted | 
person presented him with an acidulated drop. 

* * * * * * 

There was once a famous Violinist who serenaded his mistress 
every evening, performing the most divine melodies upon his 
instrument. Unhappily for him, she was straining her ears all] 
the time to listen to a piano-organ which was playing ‘* Soldiers 
of the Queen.”’ 

* * * * * * 

The Performing Lioness kisses her Trainer on the mouth— | 

but only in public. 
* * * * * « 

The Candle complained bitterly of the nuisance of having so 
many scorched moths in her vicinity. 

* * * * * * 

“I have conceived such a fancy for thee,’’ said the Hawk 
benevolently to the Field-mouse, ‘‘ that I propose to put thee 
into a really good thing.’’ And he opened his beak. 

* * * * * * 

There are persons who are totally deficient in tact. Like the 
Grasshopper, who insisted on putting the Snail up for his 
Skipping Club. 

* 





* * * 1 * | 
‘**I may be partial,’ said the Rocket-stick after he had | 
descended, ‘‘ but I didn’t see a single constellation up there that | 
could hold a candle to mine.”’ 
* * * * * * 
The Cat scratched the Dog’s nose out of sheer playfulness— 
but she had no time to explain. 
* * * * * * 


sn $00 ial | 

** After all, it’s pleasant to be at home again!’’ said the | 

Eagle’s feathers on the head of the arrow that pierced him. 

But the Eagle made no reply. 
* * * 


“ * | 


A Painter sat down to depict a lovely landscape. ‘“‘ Doth not | 
my picture resemble the scene exactly?”’ he cried, as he | 
exhibited his canvas to a Passer-by. 
‘*Since thou askest me,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ thou seemest to me | 
to have portrayed nothing but a wanure-heap.”’ 
‘And is it my fault,’’ exclaimed the Painter, “ that there 
was a manure-heap immediately in front of me? ”’ 
* * on *~ + * 
Before a Man marrieth a Woman he delighteth to tell her of 
all his doings, even the most unimportant. But after he is | 
married, he considereth that such talk may savour of egotism. 
* * * * * * 
‘‘T shouldn’t have minded so much,’’ said the Bee with some | 
bitterness, just before breathing his last in the honey-pot, | 
‘‘only it happens to be my own make!”’ | 
* * * * * x 
‘Is the White Rabbit beautiful?’’ Someone inquired of the | 
White Rat. 
“She would be,” answered the Rat, ‘ but unfortunately she 
labours under a terrible drawback. She has pink eyes.”’ 








TENDERS INVITED.—If it be true that, in the construction of 
the new omnibuses, as described in The Times last Wednesday, 
the principal material used is birch, and that all the seats are 
eaned, every school-boy must be deterred by such a deserip- | 


tion from patronising these conveyances. No cushions. 
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| 70 THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY, 


Being more * Lines written during the 
Castlereagh Administration,’ after 
Shelley. 

Hatr of my letters are lost, 
Half the remainder have crossed, 
Something ’s gone wrong with the Post, 


blue 
When they speak about You. 


Novelists, artists, and mimes, 
Fired by your Post Office crimes, 
Write in disgust to the Times, 
And the Government quakes when these 
eminent men 
Take up the pen. 


Marks’t thou the eloquent prose 
And the indignation that glows 
While each is narrating his woes ? 
Such an outery might end the official 
career 
Of even a Peer! 


You must own it’s a deuce of a mess, 
You can searcely describe it as less, 
They call it worse names in the Press. 
And what do they call it, I wonder, at 
present 
Up there at Mount Pleasant ? 
Sr. J. H. 








FAVETE LINGUIS. 
[A School for the teaching of Chinese is to be 
opened in Cannon Street ] 
MUSING on the Yellow Terror, 
Reading of the China School, 
Plain at length I saw my error, 
Language is the potter’s tool. 
Why contest the controversial ? 
Why on snatching spheres be set ? 
Rather let the young commercial 
Learn his tea-chest alphabet. 


Not on force be my reliance, 
Eastern principles instil, 

There's an economic science 
Nobler far than that of Mill, 

Better art than Piceadilly’s, 
Ruskinship instead of war, 

Breathing ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies ”’ 
To a never opened door. 





So I smote the false St. Jingo 
On his foolish, swollen cheeks, 
And I went to learn the lingo 
For innumerable weeks, 
In a street whose grim cognomen 
Smacks of slaughter and of shell, 
And I trust—but absit omen— 
This in time will answer well. 








ON MUDDLEBURY CRICKET GROUND. 

| Wicket-keeper. How ’s that? 

| Facetious Umpire. In. 

| Wicket-keeper (angrily). What! In? 
Facetious Umpire. Yes, the ball in your 





And the City looks glum and the West End] 








hands. [Services promptly dispensed with. 
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BY THE SAD 


*“*But, ARE You suRE?” - Ton, 
‘*Bor How AM I To GET ON?” 





SEA WAVES. 


Lapy. 


*E’s sTRONG AS AN ‘ORSE!” 
“On, J’LL tirr Yer!” 








SOCIAL AMERICA DAY BY DAY. 


Aout fifty of the smartest people in 
Newport dined at the Casino last night. 
Amongst the ladies (the other sex is never 
much worth mentioning in American 
‘* Society ’’’ papers) were Mrs. WILLIAM 
K. PORKPAQUIERE, Mrs. PLANTAGENET Q. 
BLOBBS, Mrs. JONES-SMITH, and Miss MEDEA 
P. SLUMMERS. 

On the off nights, when no important 
dinner parties take place, Society (with a 
big S, please) is sure to drift down to the 
Vaudeville shows at Pen-y-Gaffia, entrance 
10 cents. The feebler and more risqué the 
entertainment, the more popular it is with 
our haut ton. Already Mrs. Fisuor. C. 
Dives and Mrs. GEBHARDT OOFTISH have 
had parties at this place of amusement. 

It is rumoured that the engagement of 
the Earl of SHADYTRICKS—who has been 
congratulated warmly, on all sides, upon 
passing his examination in the Bankruptcy 
Court—to Miss CORNELIA BIGROCKS, the 
well-known American heiress, will shortly 
be announced. 








Another fashionable engagement is that | 
between the Count XIMINEZ JOSE DI 
PyJAMAS—whose castles in Spain are as 
much talked about as the Count’s own 
elegant performance of the cellar-flap 
break-down in private drawing-rooms— 
and Mrs. SLATTER OELRICHSEN, relict of 
the late SOLOMON AARON JOEL OELRICHSEN, 
the eminent money advancer. 

Our new lady golf champion is Miss 
ANDREA S. THOMPSON, who is just seven 
years of age, and began learning the game 
at the latter end of last month. 

There is quite a flutter of excitement 
over the report that the beautiful bride 
of SLAGGINS T. SPOOPLEHORDST, one of the 
most prominent pork packers in Chicago, 
will soon arrive here on a short visit. She 
will not be accompanied by her husband. 

Miss MINERVA KICKABOUT, whilst taking 
a lesson in auto-car driving, was thrown 
out, but immediately got in again. 








NOTE BY A DRAMATIC BILLIARDIST.—An 
actor always likes taking up his cue in 
preference to the long rest. 
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Sas 
A KEEN SENSE OF PROPORTION. 
ScknE—A Ducal Lodge Gate, 
Town Child. ‘*Do yov 
THERE, AUNTIE?” 
Rural Aunt. ** Yes, DEAR, 
PLACE.” 
Town Child. ‘‘Ou, BuY, AUNTIE, WHAT A TINY LITTLE Hovst 


KNOW WHO LIVES ACROSS THE Roap 


THAT’s THE DUKE oF ARBERTON’s 


. 








AGAINST AGGRESSION AND MILITARISM. 


It is believed that the League of Liberals against Aggres- 
sion and Militarism, tired of shouting to the deaf ears of 
their fellow-countrymen, who treat the L. L. A. A. M. with 
placid indifference, is about to extend its operations. Under the 
guidance of certain serene and discreet politicians, it is probable 
that deputations of Llaams will cross the seas without delay, 
and that the following interviews will take place. 

SCENE.—The White House, Washington. President MCKINLEY 
and a secretary. Enter Llaams,. 

Leading Llaam. Mr. President, we wish you good morning. 
We have just come to say that your policy in China, as long as 
you humoured the Chinese, was perfectly satisfactory. You 
showed nothing but gentleness and kindly thought towards the 
enemy. We always love the enemy. But, unhappily, in one 
respect 

President. Sir, will your remarks be long ? 

L. L. Only of sufficient length. I was about to observe that 
your conduct in reference to China—— 

Pres. You have already enlarged upon that. 

L.L. As I was saying, your conduct in that respect was 
blameless. Undaunted by any loud-voiced jingoism 

Pres. My time is rather valuable. 

L. L. I had prepared an excellent speech, but I will come at 











once to the peroration. I say, then, that the League of Liberals 
against Aggression and Militarism—— 

Pres. I can only give you one minute more. 

L. L. Well, then. In your war against AGUINALDO you are 
simply a freebooter, a filibuster, a burglar and a Boxer. 

Pres. Sir, pray calm yourself. Is not the view from these 
windows a pleasing one? (To secretary) Get these men out as 
soon as possible, and send for a doctor. They must be crazy, 

[Exeunt Llaams, led out by sec etary, who murmurs soothing 
words. ~ 
ScCENE.—The Elysée. President LOUBET, officers and secretaries. 
Enter Llaams. 

Leading Llaam. Bonjour, Monsieur LOUBET. Nous avons venu 
& dire que les manoeuvres 4 Chartres ne sont pas exactement le 
chose si vous voulez & étre paisible. Pourquoi avoir tous ces 
soldats 1a ? 

President. Pardon, monsieur, je ne comprends pas au juste. 

L. L. Je dis pourquoi avez-vous le flotte & Cherbourg et le 
armée & Chartres? Vous étes allant & attaquer quelqu’un. 
Vous étes faisant grands préparations & attaquer les innocents 
Chinois. 

Pres. Vous dites ? 

L. L. Je dis que vous étes un librebottier, un—unin fact, 
you're a freebooter, a filibuster, a burglar and a Boxer. 

Pres. (to officers). Quels cris! Je ne comprends pas un mot. 
Ce sont probablement des voyageurs Cook, égarés dans les 
rues de Paris. Il faut les reconduire, en cherchant leur guide, | 
ou leur break. Sont-ils dréles, les Anglais! 

[Exeunt Llaams, escorted by police. 

ScENE.—Potsdam. The KAlsER and attendants. Enter Liaams. | 

Leading Llaam. Mag es gefallen [hr Majestiit, wir sind das | 
League von Liberals gegen Aggression und Militarism. Wir 
wiinschen zu sagen dasz Ihr Majestit hat gemacht ein speech 
in Bremerhaven—— 

Kaiser. Ah! 

L. L. Aber Sie miissen immer lieben Ihr Feinde mehr als Ihr 
—Ihr fellow -countrymen, und Ihr Speech war sehr 
schlecht—— 

Kaiser. Donnerwetter! 

L. L. Ja, sehr schlecht. Wirklich Sie sind auch ein—ein | 
Freistiefeler, ein—ein——I can’t manage it in German; but 1 
mean that your Majesty is just a freebooter, a filibuster, a 
burglar, and a Boxer. 

[Exeunt Llaams, very rapidly, escorted by soldiers with 
fixed bayonets. H. D. B. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Juggling Fortune (JOHN LONG), by F. W. SPEIGHT, is an example 
of the novel ‘‘That might have been.’’ The matter is fairly 
good ; the characters decidedly good ; the situations not striking | 
but sufficiently dramatic. Somehow the arrangements of these | 
materials is so irritatingly faulty as to imperil any interest 
that the jerkily interrupted narrative may have aroused. | 
Scene three is played before scene one, scene one after scene | 
two, the remainder kaleidoscopically anyhow, so that the most 
willing reader ‘‘dunno where he are.’’ The Baron feels a trifle | 
diffident in recommending it, except to those about to take a long | 
voyage, when perhaps it might find some friends. ; | 

Blackwood is always good. This month it excels itself by 
reason of an article by Captain HALDANE, describing How We 
Escaped from Pretoria. Captain HALDANE and two fellow 
officers, anticipating early evacuation of the model school- 
house at Pretoria, in which the British prisoners of war were 
confined, passed through a trap-door into a cellar beneath the 
building. What was calculated upon to be a stay of possibly 
a day and a night lengthened out into close upon three weeks. 
Since he read Monte Cristo my Baronite has not come upon 
anything more stirring than the story of the captivity of the 
other officers. THE BARON DE B.-W. 
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BEATUS ILLE; 

Or, the truth about Rural Felicity. 
FAREWELL, the City’s roar! Farewell, 
Belgravia’s meretricious charms! 

I come to taste the soothing spell 
That emanates from dairy-farms. 


I fling to any summer wind 

The cares that warp my worldly breast, 
And look with certitude to find 

That cure of nature—balmy rest. 


My palate craves no piquant spice, 
No arts that titillate the town ; 
What need of Clicquot off the ice, 
To wash the native cockerel down ? 


Full filled with milk (a generous tap) 
I seck my chaste and timely bed, 

And on the pillow’s rustic nap 
Depose a well-contented head. 


I leave my little casement wide, 
To catch, athwart the whispering 
trees, 
Some murmur of the country side, 
Somnos quod invitet leves. 


Out of my beauty sleep I start! 

Was that the whirr of seraph wings ? 
I prick my ears; I hold my breath ; 

The room is full of flying things ! 


Bluebottles wanton on the pane ; 
Across my temple flits a bat ; 

Along my nose an organ-strain 
Booms from a desultory gnat. 


Above, the night-moth caracoles ; 
3clow, I mark the beetle’s hum ; 
An earwig tentatively strolls 
About my sacred tympanum. 
I grope for matches fro and to; 
Three times I bark my brittle shin ; 
I draw the blind (of Prussian blue) 
And let the awful moonshine in. 


For hours in that religious light, 
One man against a myriad brutes, 
I urge the long unequal fight 
Now with my bolster, now my boots. 


The moon is off ; my quickened ear, 

Aided by instinct guides the charge ; 
The stars grow pale; the dawn is near ; 

The bat alone is left at large. 
3.25.—The thing has fled 

To seek a more secluded bower ; 
Fainting I fall beneath my bed, 

And there remain for half-an-hour. 
I wake ; I mop my beady brow. 

Is it a ‘‘ presence”’ chills my blood ? 
Only a cow or so (outside) 

Chewing the coarse nocturnal cud. 
Under the sheet I veil my head, 

And ask myself why I was born ? 
And lo! a blast to wake the dead! 

It is the chanticleer of morn. 


Not once nor twice ; not vaguely heard, 
Performing on a distant hill ; 

Four hundred times this shameless bird 

Trumps just below my window-sill ! 
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MR. MUGGS’ 


No. 1.—Mr. MucGes LEAVES FOR THE Norra. 
MINUTE 





GROUSE MOOR. 


Mr. M. AS HE APPEARED, HALF A 


BEFORE THE TRAIN STARTED, MINUS HALF OF HIS LUGGAGE, AND WITH THE 
GUARD SHOUTING TO HIM TO TAKE RIS SEAT! 








account of the heat... . . 
wearing straw bonnets to protect them from the 
sun.”’—Daily Paper.] 


ever this year, and there were really 
some quite charming creations. 


known as Panama trimmed with a plain 
black ribbon, looked very chic. 





At 5.0 the early ducklings quack ; 
At 6.0 a donkey seems in pain ; 
At 7.0 I rise and swiftly pack ; 
At 8.0 I catch the London train. 


Welcome, the City’s restful roar! 
Welcome, Belgravia’s urban charms! 
This prodigal shall roam no more 
A prey to Nature’s night-alarms ! 
0. S. 








GOODWOOD FASHIONS. 
D-ly M-l, 1905. 
[“* Straw hats were worn at Sandown this year on 
The horses in Paris are 


BONNETs at Goodwood were smarter than 


Man Milliner, in a felt hat of the shape 





Lord THINGUMMY’S colt Parisien wore a 


straw trimmed with a ribbon of his colours, 
and was greatly admired. 

Mrs. WOTSERNAME’S mare 4 la Mode wore 
a wonderful bonnet from WORTH. The basis 
of the structure was a pale-grey chiffon, 
and it was surmounted by three magnifi- 
cent grey feathers and an aigret fastened 
by a diamond pin. 

Mr. ASTERISK’S Pretoria had on a very 
dashing slouch hat of fawn - coloured 
felt with khaki ribbon. The strings were 
of Royal Artillery blue and red zigzag. 

Sir ToTNAM COURTRODE’S mare Bonnets 
did not quite justify her name, for she 
wore a large black Rubens hat, pinned up 
at one side, and trimmed with immense 
black ostrich feathers. This made her 
one of the most striking-looking animals 
at the meeting. Etc., ete. 








SUGGESTED TITLE FOR A NEW GAME AT 
CARDS, TO BE PLAYED DURING COWES 
REGATTA.—Solent Whist. 
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AN ELEGY IN A COUNTRY BACK-YARD. 


‘* THE SHORT AND SIMPLE (FL)ANNELS OF THE Poor !” 








DINING AL FRESCO. 
(Extract from an Earl's Courtier’s Notebook.) 


6 P.M.— Come down early, to get a 
table. Can't. All the tables booked a 
week in advanee. Very angry. Manager 


says he’ll see what can be done for me 
— later on. He had 
better! 

7 Pp.M.—lIn state of heat. 
appetite. Ask for table. 
‘*The one promised me 


Fairly satisfied. 


Have a fair 

** What table?’’ 
later on.’’ ‘* Very 
Awfully 

Explain that 1 am a person of 
importance. Can do the place a 
great deal of good if I do have a table, 


sorry, but they are all engaged.’’ 
angry. 
some 


and vice versd. Manager desolated. See 
everybody else stuffing, drinking, and 


enjoying themselves. How they can have 
the heart! And I table-less! But, no 
matter, a time will come. I’ll write to 


‘“*the Leading Journal’’ and denounce 
everything and everybody. 

7.15, p.M.—Explosively wrathful. At 
last! Hat! ha! Gotatable. But at the 
back somewhere. Strong smell of cooking. 
Distant echo of a band. Exceedingly an- 
noyed. Have tasted hors d’cuvres. Sar- 
dines decent. 

7.20 p.M.—Bonne Femme soup good. 
Have ordered champagne cup. Still an- 
noyed. 

7.30 P.M.—Salmon mayonnaise distinctly 
excellent. Good idea to have cold dinner. 
Champagne cup well brewed. Don’t 
notice the smell of cooking. Can hear 
the band. Nice band. 

7.40 p.M.—Piité de fois gras en aspic. 
Capital. Cold joint. First-rate. Salad 
artistically mixed. Second champagne 
cup as good as first. After all, place of 
table not so bad. 





7.50 P.M.—Piéce de résistance, really 
worth waiting for. Never tasted better 
vegetables. More champagne cup, just 
a small one this time. Cold raspberry 
and currant tart and cream. Delicious! 
Ices, coffee, liqueurs. Then might have 
just one very small champagne cup while 
sitting out to hear band. Feel quite at 
peace with all the world. Think the air 
makes one a bit sleepy. Tell Manager 
everything first-rate, quite excellent, will 
come again to-morrow and every day ; keep 
this table for me always. 
pointing to this table. Evidently requisi- 
tioning it. No; J’y suis, j’y reste. They 
shouldn’t come solate. Bill? Certainly. 
Really quite moderate. ‘‘Oh, lis’en to 
the Band!’’.... Waiter draws my 
attention to all the lights being turned 
out. Let ’em all go. Also to the fact 
that everybody is leaving. Dear me! 
Must have been asleep. ‘‘ Forgetting 
your hat, Sir.’’ Dear me. Odd. Good 
eup that; ‘‘Cheers, but not inebriates.”’ 
Off to bed. Ve’pleasn’t ev’nin. 


Three visitors 





THE MOAN OF A FIANCE. 
SWEET Maup, I’m really very fond of you; 
I like you in no ordinary fashion. 
There ’s hardly anything I wouldn't do 
Toshow how comprehensive ismy passion. 


For you I’d brave the dangers of the deep, 
Or face the perils that oceur on dry land; 
For you I would ascend the mountain's 
steep, 
Or go and live upon a desert island. 
To gratify at once your merest whim, 
To any distant region I would dash off ; 
For you I'd gladly amputate a limb, 
Or shave my small but delicate mous- 
tache off. 


If you would have me join the Volunteers, 
Some corps, without a word, I'd go and 
enter ; 
For you I’d brave my friends’ sarcastic 
sneers, 
And part my hair exactly in the centre. 
For you I'd visit ev’ry SHAKSPEARE play, 
And other shows to educate the brain 
meant ; 
I'd sit through classic concerts any day, 
Though I prefer a lighter entertainment. 
For your sake I would try, like Doctor 
LEYDs, 
To tell the most unlikely taradiddles ; 
But ask me not, O most adored of maids, 
To listen to your worthy father’s riddles! 
P. G. 








THE MILLENIUM. 

IN some problematic day 
Strife and wrath shall fade away, 
Crews no longer blessings pouring 

On the coxes who have cox’d, 
When the Boers shall cease from 

boring, 
And the Boxers shall be boxed. 
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SISTERS IN SORROW. 


BRITANNIA (to ITALIA). ‘‘ YOU HAVE LOST A NOBLE KING, AND I A NOBLE PRINCE.” 


H.R.H. Prince ALFRED Ernest ALBERT, DUKE oF SAXxE-CoBpuRG HuMBERT THRE First, Krnc oF ITALY, 


AND GOTHA, PRINCE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, ASSASSINATED AT MONZA, 
DvuKE oF EpInsuRGH, &C., DIED TuESDAY, JULY 31. SunDAY, JULY 29. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExTRACTED FROM THE Draky oF Topsy, M.P. 


| Monday morning, July 30, SS. ‘‘Arcadia ; 4 
off the Nore.—P. & O. SUTHERLAND, looking | 








A Poputark PHRASE WITH A Locat 
SIGNIFICANCE. 
(Overheard in Paddington.) 

“ There ’s Air(d)!” 


over the list of guests on the Channel trip 
| of the Arcadia, mused for a moment on the 
|name of VAUX OF HARROWDEN, Seventh 
| Baron. 

Whene’er I take my Vaux abroad 

How many poor I see 
| who would like to join us. But, really, | 
|the ship is quite full; not expansible ; 
| must draw the line somewhere. 

So we steamed away from Gravesend on 
Saturday morning with a company some- 
thing like six score strong. Mostly Emi- 
nent Persons. Quite the salt of the 
Earth. Large leavening of Members of 
both Houses. Indeed, original intention 
was to try experiment of conducting busi- 
hess of nation amid new circumstances. 
Considerably over a quorum of Members 
within sound of dinner-bell. Why not | 
constitute ‘‘a House,’’ take in hand the 
Companies Bill, or some other, and work 
it threugh ? 

Would have done it but for untoward | 
accident. All the materials for making a 
House at hand, save one. There was the 
quorum aforesaid; there was the Chief 
Clerk, Mr. MILMAN, with the Mace 
in his haversack; everything but the 
SPEAKER. He missed the train at Victoria. 
————— 








In the House effort frequently made 
in vain to catch the SPEAKER’S eye. When 
Mr. GULLY arrived at the station his 
eye could not catch the train. Like the 
Spanish fleet, it was not yet in sight, being, 
in fact, already a mile or two on its way 
to Gravesend. Disappointment at the 
accident spread even beyond the House of 
Commons circle. When, twenty-four 
hours later, the Arcadia was sailing over 
summer seas, skirting the lovely coast- 
line of the Channel, a flock of gulls followed 
he ship, hovering over the stern, breaking 
now and then into plaintive cry. 

‘* What do they do that for, I wonder ?’’ 


asked his Honour Judge BAcon with 
characteristically irrepressive interro- 


gation. 

‘* Who, the gulls?”’ said F.C.B. ‘* Why, 
they ’re crying out for Mr. GULLY.”’ 

Business done.—Charming Channel trip, 
princely hosts, good company, smooth sea, 
and all sunshine. Saturday to Monday at 
sea. Got up to town in time to hear ST. 
MICHAFL-AND-ALL- ANGELS explain how, 
when in March he said 374 millions would 
wind up War expenses, he did not think 
he should live to come down to the 
House in July to ask for an additional 
13 millions. 

House of Lords, Tuesday. — Regret to 
say coolness sprung up between the 
MARKISS and young WEMyss. Sat to- 
night, eyeing each other askance with 
that ‘‘don't-know-you’’ air habitual to 
the camel. All arose out of a nameless 
foreign attaché. Young WEMYsS, waking 





THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE PERFORMANCE 


(House of Commons. Daily, 4 to 4.30.) 

** Professor’’ W-lr-nd attempts to convey teie- 
pathically to the Leader of the House some 
elementary forecasts of the business of the House. 
The performance does not always come off quite as 
y erfectly as he would wish. 





up to consciousness that Session approach- 
ing conclusion, realised that if he wanted 
to make a night of it in the Lords, must 
lose no time. Accordingly drew up a sort of 
Shorter Catechism, addressed to MARKISS, 
with object of ascertaining what he was 





The Relief of K-mb-r, M.P. 
(At getting away for the holidays ) 


doing, or going to do, in the matter of 
home defences. Cunningly quoted from 
speech delivered by MARKIss to Primrose 
League. Wishing to make the Leaguers’ 
flesh creep, the MARKISS darkly hinted at 
condition of feeling on Continent that 
boded no good to England. Young 
Wemyss, not to be out-done in flight of 
imagination, capped this by quotation from 
‘*a foreigh attaché,’’ in which that high 
authority mentioned November next asa 
period when England would be in dire peril. 

Form of prophecy read suspiciously like 
quotation from Zadkiel. Whether young 
WEMyYss borrowed the idea from that 
authority, or whether he made it all out 
of his own head, is immaterial ; effect on 
MARKISS extraordinary. 

“Who is this foreign attaché? he 
asked, turning a blazing eye on his young 
friend. ‘‘ Where does he live? What 
his name? Or is the noble lord quoting 
his own opinion ?’’ 

Listening to the MARKIss, watching 
young WEMyss bobbing up and down, hotly 
reafiirming and contradicting, the mind 
turns back to certain humble lodgings in 
the neighbourhood of Holborn, recalls a 
historic scene that once varied the joys of 
afternoon tea. : 

‘“*Mrs. Harris, Betsey ——’ ‘Bother Mrs. 
Harris,’ said Betsey Prieg. Mrs. Gamp looked 
at her with amazement, incredulity and indignation. 
Mrs. Pric, shutting her eyes still closer and 
folding her arms still tighter, uttered these 
memorable and tremendous words, ‘I don't 
believe there ’s no sich a person.’ ”’ 


” 


is 
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Behold, how one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin. The MARKISS, resent- 
ing young WEMYssS dragging in his foreign 
attaché, doubtful of his existence, un- 
consciously falls into the mental and, in 
some degree, the physical attitude of 
Betsey Prig. As for young WEMyYsS, if he 
had been a little shorter, a little stouter, 
had he worn a rusty black gown, a shawl 
| and bonnet to correspond, you would never 
have known him from Mrs. Gamp, as he 
turned and glared at his noble friend, 
who, when he cited his foreign attaché, 
said, as plainly as Parliamentary forms 
permit, ‘‘I don’t believe there’s no sich 
a person.”’ 

Business done.—Rolling off the Bills like 
winking. 








THE WEATHER POET AND THE CLERK. 
(A reminiscence of early July.) 


THE Weather Poet was angry. How 
could he write about the glowing charms 
of summer with the thermometer at 50° 
Fah., or descant on sun-kissed fields, when 
the hay was sodden and hailstones almost 
replaced strawberries. 

The Weather Poet arose in his wrath 
and donning the usual outward and visible 
signs of his invisible mind—a slouch hat 
and a velveteen coat—he sought the Clerk 
of the Weather. 

‘**This is too bad, you know!”’ 
Weather Poet. 

The Clerk of the Weather could resist 
the obvious in everything but humour. 

‘*What have you been writing now,’’ 
he remarked. 

But the innuendo failed to penetrate the 
velveteen coat. 

**Write!’’ exclaimed the Weather Poet 
indignantly. ‘* How can I apostrophise 
*Sol’s torrid rays’ in my great coat or 
compose serenades with umbrella obligato ? 


said the 


Have you no regard for the sacred calling 
of poetic art—let alone the stray guineas 
Why 
writer 


which the sacred calling evokes. 


should the occasional - verse be 


deprived of his ‘ pastorals’ 
orders? Kindly let us know if it is July 
without forcing the 
calendar.”’ 

“Charmed to murmured the 
Clerk affably, and smiled a sultry smile. 
Immediately there was a rise in mercury 
and a fall 
drinks. 

‘* Are you satisfied now ?’’ enquired the 
Clerk politely. But silence reigned. 
Where the poet had once stood there was a 
pool of water, a slouch hat, and the re- 
mains of a velveteen jacket. 

““There’s no pleasing some people,’’ 
muttered the Clerk of the Weather. 

‘*Even my melting moods don’t satisfy. 
Quite expect I shall have to throw ina 
few frosts by way of variation before the 
month is out.’’ 


and postal- 


us first to consult 


” 


oblige, 


in alcohol—especially long 





"A CYCLE Tour "a 


—— 
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ON A RECENT MARRIAGE, 
NEITHER for the north nor east 
Had my lady any zest ; 
Thus, you see, from south released, 
She is wedded to the WEST. 





WHY WE ARE CLOSING THE CLUB. 
BECAUSE the ceilings the 
room want dusting. 

Because there distinct saving 
effected by shutting up the coffee-room 
during August and September. 

Because it creates good feeling to ex- 
change hospitality with other caravan- 
serais. 

Because, really, the pictures should be 
varnished or glazed. 

Because some of the chairs and other 
furniture require overhauling. 

Because the catalogue of the libraries 
has not: been properly ‘‘ edited ’’ for ages. 


of dining 


is a 





Because the cigar stores and the wine 
cellars want replenishing. 

Because the Committee—and who should | 
know better ?—considers it desirable. 

And last, but certainly by no means 
least, because the Secretary wants a two 
months’ holiday ! 

Reason for not closing the club. Because 
(confound it!) every other club is closing 
too! 








THE LATEST CATCHWORD. 
(by A. A. S.) 


Oh, what has become of the Cockney’s wit, | 

Of ’Arry’s sally and coster’s hit, 

When this is the phrase they wear thread- | 
bare 

** There’s ’air!”’ 


SAM WELLER would squirm within his 
grave, 
And even JOE MILLER would turn and rave, 
If they heard the modern wag declare, 
“*There’s ’air!”’ 


Each spring brings forth a new ‘‘ wheeze”’ 
to learn— 
‘** What ho! she bumps! ’’ now has served 
its turn, 
But for lunacy sheer the palm will bear 
‘*There’s ’air.”’ 
‘*Get your ‘air cut!’’ and ‘‘ Fancy meet- 
ing you!”’ 
And ‘* Chase me, girls! ’’ 
when new, 
But the latest we hear with blank despair— 
‘*There’s ’air!”’ 


made us laugh 


A propos of nothing, from morn till night, 
The parrot-like Londoner takes delight, 
To give vent to this piece of humour 
rare— 
** There’s ’air!’’ 
If you flee on your bike, the country lout | 
Instead of ‘‘ Your wheel goes round!” | 
will shout 
(What it means he isn’t the least aware), 
**There’s ’air!”’ 


O Doctors, why can’t you inoculate 

A specific that might perchance abate 

Epidemics like these that wits impair— 
‘*There’s ’air!’’ 


Oh, can’t we invent in this year of grace 
Some form of address to take its place, 
This fatuous catchword we well could 
spare— 
‘*There’s ‘air i” 








MY LOVE. 
I THINK of thee when days are long 
And light and bright and cheery ; 
I think of thee when days are short 
And damp and dull and dreary. 


Full oft I murmur thy dear name 
Within my lonely garret; 

And curse the lot that makes me live 
Without my love—old Claret! 
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h H me! How 
pleasant, 
after a life 
of arduous 
toil—for up 
to the age of 
= ARE: g thirty I 
5 have been a 
— poor, underpaid, over- 
worked clerk ip. a Govern- 
ment Department, the Great Sealing Wax and Gum Office— 
to be enabled to indulge my fancy for sport! What a blissful 
change, to take a moor, or a fishing, in Scotland, to idle 
my time away, to bask in the sunlight of the heavens, to 
absorb the beauties of Nature, the air of the the mountains, the 
extra cuvée of the Veuve Cliquot ; to look upon the sunrise, the 
glorious dew of the early dawn—and also that of Glenlivet! 
Ah, would it not all be a very dream of delight? I revelled in 
the bare idea. 














The sudden change in my financial condition was brought 
about in this wise. Iwas rapidly getting worn out with the 
grinding toil of the G. S. W. & G. O.—working from eleven till 
three, day after day, and getting not a moment to oneself, for 
what with reading The Times and the Sportsman, making a few 
sketches on the blotting-pad, brushing my own coat-collar, and 
smoothing my Lincoln and Bennett, going out to luncheon and 
coming back again, and a three-mile journey in a hansom to 
and from home, there seemed no time for anything else—when 
my rich bachelor uncle died, and left me all his money. Ex- 
cellent man, I quite forgive him for the rude way in which he 
spoke of me in his will, an extract from which erratic document, 
I give here :— 


“T had long determined to leave all that I possessed to that 
particular member of my family who should have proved pre- 
eminent in something—I cared not what. They have all 
disappointed me, and the only one who has asserted his title to 
be considered pre-eminent in anything is my nephew, ALGERNON 
BERTIE FITZSIMPLETON, for he is, pre-eminently, the greatest ass 

| [have ever known.” 


As I have said, it was rude of him; nevertheless, considering 
that I have the money safely, I forgive him. As to his remarks 
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on wy mental capacity, let them pass. I can afford to treat the 
matter with a quiet dignity. I even spent three-and-sixpence 
on crépe for him, in token of complete amity. 


Between the delights of fishing and those of shooting I found 
it hard to decide, and finally took refuge in the somewhat feeble 
expedient of ‘‘ tossing up.’? Heads, fishing. I accepted the 
omen, and my first act was to cab down to BATE & HOOKEM, the 
agents for Scotch fishings. Rather a bore these agent fellows, 
but suppose they are a necessary nuisance: it could not be 
helped, and I had to go. 


Called at B. and H.’s office in Strand, and found Mr. HoOKEM 
in. (Later on, | may observe, that I found Mr. Hookem out, 
but no matter!) This gentleman was most assiduous in his 
attention to me, and most obliging. 


A Fishing? Ah, he could thoroughly recommend one that had 
only just that very morning been put into his hands to let: It 
was in Perthshire—McDoodleskirlie Lodge, with private loch, 
and also rights of fishing for five miles on the river Itch. The 
owner? Oh, it was a man not in the habit of letting his place at 
all; no other than THE INVERNESS himself, who was something 
to do with the Cape. He and his family would be prepared to 
leave in two days’ time, if I took the place, and he, Mr. HookKeEM, 
would strongly advise my closing with the offer at once. 


N.B.—Have noticed that agents often do recommend this 
course. 


He informed me, in order to prevent mistakes, that THE 
INVERNESS’S wife is not ‘‘ Mrs. INVERNESS”? but Mrs. MAc- 
JONES. Why he should be THE INVERNESS and the lady plain 
Mrs. MACJONES rather puzzling. Puts one in mind of late 
BLANK, Q.C., who caused the butler to announce ‘26, Lennox 
Gardens, and Mrs. BLANK,’’ at a Scotch dinner party. Aftera 
certain amount of palavering, Mr. HooKkeM and I came to 
terms. I was to be the guest of THE INVEKNEsS for the first 
two days of my tenancy—at the expiration of that period, he 
and his family would move southwards, and I should be left in 
possession of ‘‘ the palatial mansion and grounds ’’—these were 
Mr. HooKEm’s flowing periods, not mine. 


Went on to FINNEY & SCALEs, the tackle shop, and spent two 
hours (and nine pounds seven and sixpence) in purchasing all 
sorts of fearful wildfowl in the shape of flies—my head whirled 
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with talk of gimp, casts, reels, steel cores, cane handles, and a 
thousand other terms equally confusing. Struggle feebly into 
cab, completely exhausted, and have to take bottle of Chamber- 
tin with my luncheon at the club to refresh my worn-out frame. 
Next morning early—horribly early—I started on the long 
pilgrimage north—almost more fatiguing than day at the G. S. 
W.and G.O. Ah, those terrible, brain-racking days, when some- 
times I would wrestle for an hour or more as to whether I 
should read The Times or put a rose in my coat first! But 
away with gruesome memories of grinding toil! I am a free 
man, my own master, and no longer a hireling slave to a despotic 
Government. As soon as I get to Weesmellie, I will absolutely 
wallow in my new-found freedom. > 
My cigar finished, I sat up and looked out of window. Passed 
through quite a decent sort of country—for Scotland. THE 
INVERNESS has promised to meet me at Weesmellie Station, and 
drive me to the house. Here we are at last. Heigho! journey 
had nearly killed me. When I alighted, 1 looked in vain for the 
figure I had pictured to myself of the ‘‘ braw laird.’’ N.B.— 
Believe it is correct to employ such phrases as these, liberally, 
whilst inScotland. Am told it pleases the inhabitants. I looked 


up and down platform fruitlessly, then outside the station, for | 


some sign of carriage to meet me. Nothing there except cart 
taking in general cargo of carrots, potatoes, flour, and small 
quantity of coal. I walked back, feeling annoyed. Told ginger- 
| bearded Bandit—apparently the only porter on whole station— 
| to get my luggage out of van. I had brought perfect armoury of 
| fishing-rods, guns, ete., in addition to my own personal effects, 
a few cases of champagne and a neat little box containing 
choice piece of Salviati glass, as a small offering to MRs. INVER 

—— Mrs. MacJones, I mean. Ginger person favours me with 

stony stare—feel uncomwfortable—then smile breaks out upon 

his face, and slowly travels all round back of his head, and to 

my utter astonishment he grasps me warmly—too warmly for 

pleasure—by the hand, and in most cordial manner exclaims— 
‘* Whaurthayewouldbethebitbodyfrathesooth !’’ 

Horror! it is THE OVERCOAT—THE INVERNESS, I mean— 
himself! Apologise profusely for mistaking him for porter. 
He hastens to reassure me—at least, I think so, but cannot, as a 
matter of fact, understand a word he says. 

** Arrrakentitonanobbie!’’ he cries cheerily, or something to 
that effect. 


I nodded pleasantly and smiled. Smile only safe investment, 
under the circumstances. 

‘*May I ask where your carriage is, INVERNESS?” I said, 
pleasantly. 


He points to general cargo cart with the equine ruin attached, 
standing outside. ‘* Whaurwoulditbeebutyanner?’’ he says, 
and his simple eloquence goes to my heart. 


The luggage having been got in, I approach dirty cart, not 
without certain misgivings for the fate of my new light-coloured 
Harris tweed knickerbockers. Seat myself very carefully on 
clean patch of sacking. THE INVERNESS clambers up beside me, 
encourages the framework between the shafts into an uncertain 
shuffle, and we are fairly en route for ‘* the palatial mansion’’ 
—according to HOOKEM. 

After some miles of more or less agonised jolting, we arrive at 
the foot of a tremendous hill, up which the animal was incited to 
climb by means of an old umbrella, and sundry pieces of small 





| Fortunate thing that deer was killed. Going about in that | 
|eondition he might have infected the whole herd with typhoid. 


| , . ‘ 
| ‘*That’s very pleasant hearing, 


I say, wondering what on 
earth he can mean. I wish to think the best of everything. | 
. . . es oad 
just as I eat and drink the best of everything. It is my way. | 
I am just that sort of man. 
Presently, as he flicked his whipthong at a fly on the horse's 
ear and missed it, catching me on the nose instead, he observed 


{|Aucusr &, 1960, | 


** Yeelbenearintheweebithoosiethenoo.”’ 

‘* Dear me,”’ I replied, ‘‘I should never have thought so.” 

I fancy THE INVERNESS began to suspect that I did not speak 
his language, for he now resorted largely to signs, and pointed 
in silence to a large whitewashed cottage, with the end of his 
gig umbrella. 

“Is this the Bailiff’s cottage ?’’ I asked airily, looking in 
vain for the ‘‘ palatial mansion ’’ mentioned of HOOKEM. 

‘* Nabaileefisit! TharllbetheMcDoodleskirlie - Lodge -itsen.” 
This in a tone of lofty scorn, and two minutes later we pull up 
with a jerk at door of whitewashed hovel. 

Felt damped, if not exactly despondent—am beginning to 
realise that HOOKEM is a man of vivid imagination. Remember 
now, that he described host as ‘* splendid fellow ’’—certainly you 
get a great deal for your money in the way of inches and 
avoirdupois—and the house as a2 ‘‘ magnificent place.’’ HookeEw, 
man who evidently considers truth should be used with due regard | 
toeconomy. A little later on, felt inclined to go still farther | 
and describe Mr. H. as what poor FRED LESLIE used to call a | 
lamb dyer. 

Seven red-haired children come out to welcome me. Fond of 
children—at a distance ; but seven rather overpowering, all at | 
once. Enter house and am shown into scantily furnished room, | 
and received by Mrs. INVER—MacJongs, I should say, lady | 
of angular framework—figure, I mean, and severe expression. | 
She opines that I must have had a tiring journey, and asks me 
if I would like to take anything? A glass of water, or——? | 
hastily decline. Am shown up rickety stairs to barrack-like 
bedroom with painted furniture. Wash in basin size of tea 
saucer, and go downstairs again feeling trifle depressed. 
Find, to my relief, that eldest daughter, wt. twenty-five or 
thereabouts, has been at school in England and spcaks the 
language of that country. She blushingly tells me that dinner 
is ready, and will it please me to walk in? It pleases me very 
much—so does she. Never saw such a girl to blush. Well, I 
don’t suppose she sees many good look—— many men in the 
course of her lonely life. Detérmine to give her as much 
pleasure as I can by wearing all my new suits in turn, so that | 
she shall see me in many aspects. Suddenly remember this | 
cannot be done, as she is only to be here for a couple of days. 
Never mind, one can change a good many times in two days 
| by the exercise of a reasonable amount of industry, and my | 
|poor little Scotch girl shall not be defrauded out of what, I | 
| verily believe, will prove a source of real enjoyment to her. 
| Walk into dining-room and gaze at dismal array of bowls and 
|spoons. Whole family sit down to table, and then instead of | 
|soup, porridge is dumped into the bowls—not a partaker of 
|porridge myself, and wait for the fish—no fish. Wait for | 
|entrées—no entrées. Ha! something to eat at last! Grouse | 
| and venison. Attacked latter with avidity, but not being armed 
with a respirator was forced to give up the unequal contest. 











coal dexterously aimed at its head. Two or three miles farther | Cold grouse better. 


on, still, and we descended a hill so severe that our seat slides 
down and sack of carrots shoots over us. This contretemps 
remedicd, | endeavour to learn something of the prospects of 
sport. 

** What of the fish- 
just at present ?”’ 


the trout? 
I ask. 


Are there plenty in the river 
**Is the water in good condition ?”’ 

_ “Ohyeelbevarrapleasedamucklefushins,’’ he replies encourag- 
ingly. 


| lassie.’’ 


powerful perfume of hot calves’ brains. 


I learn, during course of dinner, that eldest daughter's name 
is McLeop. Not romantic—cannot imagine any man speaking 
of ‘* My own McLEop!’’ She has a pleasing face, though in 
stature something like Mama—one might call her, in the figura- 
tive language of ‘‘Caledonia, stern and wild,’’ a ‘* bony braw 
Haggis finishes the dinner, and nearly performs same 
Struggle into the air, in order to get rid of the 
Cigar in garden, and 


office for me. 
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then remember my present of Salviati glass for Mama MAcJONEs. 
I fetch it from my room, and offer it with a few graceful words 
She looks 


at it suspiciously, and then proceeds to fill it with marmalade, 


—am rather good at graceful words—to my hostess. 


remarking that if ever they were short of bowls it might do for 
porridge. Feel, somehow, that my little offering has not besn 
quite a success. 

Next morning, up with the lark at 9.30. Breakfast, and then 
get out all my elaborate fishing tackle. THE INVERNESS makes 
unintelligible remarks—but evidently by their tone, of a dis- 
paraging nature—on seeing it. Rude of him. He obviously 
jeers at my many books of flies. My McLEeop to the rescue, 
| with soothing remarks—delightful girl—this morning she looks 
all innocence and lilies of the valley. Weare to try the loch 
first, leaving the river till later. THE INVERNESS accom- 
panies me: should have preferred the guidance of his daughter, 
but can’t very well explain this to him. At the loch side 
we are met by a Jelly—beg pardon, Gillie—gentleman pos- 
sessing very red nose, and an imposing thirst. He commences 
casting rocky chunks of Gaelic at me, but finding I do not 
understand a word he says, mercifully desists and relapses into 
|a moody silence. We proceed to embark in extremely dirty 
| boat, about half full of water. This is baled out until, as we 
sit, the water only covers our ankles—chilly, but still preferable 
to actually sitting in it. DUGALD—all Gillies, I believe, are 
DuGALps—takes charge of my fly-books and flask—feel that this 
is really too assiduous a piece of attention on his part, and by 
dexterous piece of manceuvring, succeed in recovering flask— 
not so particular about flies. Neither, apparently, was DUGALD, 
who looks quite defeated when he catches sight of the ‘‘ pocket- 
pistol ’’ once more in my possession. Trust no lasting coolness 
will arise between DUGALD and self over this small matter. 





We row out to middle of loch, DUGALD evidently choosing 
this position as the one in which we can most effectively be 
drowned should leaky boat founder—a by no means unlikely 
contingency, I should imagine. Then THE INVERNEsS, taking 
my fly-books in hand, looks pityingly at my Red Palmers, Brown 
Palmers, Huntley and Palmer—I mean Huntley Dragons, and 
many other gaudily dressed flies with unaccountable names, 
discarding each, after a brief examination, as useless.. From 
the expression of his face, one would have thought that the 
flies had personally insulted him. At length, after an excited 
and guttural colloquy between my two gaolers, DUGALD selects 
the fly which he finds least offensive to his piscatorial suscepti- 
bilities and affixes it to my cast. Having lit a pipe, so as to 
give the impression of being perfectly at my ease in this sport, 
I took my rod, whirled the line gaily round my head and 
unfortunately hooked my left ear. The next cast was more 
successful, as no personal injury whatever was caused. Imerely 
got the hook into the seat of my knickerbockers, and less than 
a quarter of an hour sufficed to free it again completely. 
Nothing like perseverance; so I cast again, nearly overbalancing 
the wretched cockleshell as I did so. The next time, I gota 
rise, and landed a trout bigger than my forefinger. He wasa 
clean-run fish, and in splendid condition. Later on, the seale 
told me that my capture pulled down the beam at just under 
three ounces. 


I again cast. I was getting excited now; and this time 1 
hooked and missed a tremendous fish, at least a ten-pound trout. 
Know it was a ten-pound trout, because I caught a glimpse of 
him quite plainly. DuGaALp buries his head in his hands, and 
croons softly to himself. 
setting. 


Wish he would not croon—so up- 
Persevere, and soon land a second three ouncer. Go 
on for another quarter of an hour, but only succeed in catching 
DUGALD's Tam o’ Shanter and jerking it into the loch. DuGaALp 
quite annoyed at loss of cap; he looks very ‘‘dour’’ at me. No 





ee 





more trout falling victims to my skill, I get rather sick of 
fishing and sitting in water, now up to my knees. During all 
this time, THE INVERNESS has been enjoying good sport and 
hauling in some fair-sized fish—larger than my brace of three 
ouncers, though they are rather good trout. Watch THE 
INVERNESS as a fish rises to him. With a swirl, away he goes— 
it must be a big one—he fights gloriously, and then, bit by bit, 
the line is hauled in and he comes to the net. But my own 
sport was not good; it bored me, and I told them I should be 
landed and try my luck from the shore whilst they continued 
in the boat. They both seemed actually pleased at hearing this 
announcement—some people are so funny. Was put ashore with 
all my tackle, and general impedimenta, including the flask. 
Sit and rest, and smoke another pipe. Tobacco, after all, best 
part of fishing. Finish pipe and resume fishing. Fishing very 
stupid, somehow ; not a sign of a trout. Subsequently discover 
I have no fly on end of line. Think this may account for my 
not getting any rise. Tie on a Green Harriet (Phoebus! 
what a name!) and try again. Green Harriet evidently un- 
Small boy approaches whistling, and at same 
moment brilliant idea enters my head. Always had fertile 
brain, and wonder this scheme never struck me before. I 
confer with small boy and present him with ‘‘saxpence’’—he 
disappears, and ten minutes later, returns with some lively red 
‘* worrrrms,’’ as he calls them, on a large leaf. 


attractive. 


Softly humming ‘‘ Now we shan’t be long’’—I am very 
musical, and whenever I am suffering, I sing (a friend once 
said, ‘‘ Ah, my dear fellow, on these occasions, it is not only you 
who suffer.’’ I don’t know quite what he meant, but his tone 
was sympathetic, as though he knew what suffering was himself. 
I had often sung to him)—I began baiting with red worms, and 
scored an almost immediate success—so satisfactory. The trout 
rose and bit like gudgeon, and I hauled them out of the water 
almost as fast as I could bait my hook. This was really splendid 
sport, and I was thinking how my dear old friend DE THUPPENNY 
BUNNE, who was to join me on the morrow, would enjoy himself, 
when I suddenly became aware that the boat was returning. 
THE INVERNESS, despite the imminent danger of such a per- 
formance, was standing up and waving his arms frantically, 
swinging them round like the sails of a windmill. Really, I 
began to fear for the poor may’s sanity. What was it all about, 
I asked myself wonderingly ? 

I was not long left in doubt. The ferocious Gillie, with a last 
wild tug at the oars, runs boat into the side and my host 
rushes out and makes wild dash for my worm-baited line, 
roughly dragging it out of the water. Line happened to have 
another fish on it. This THE INVERNESS quickly disengaged, and 
quickly hurled into the water. What could he mean? Was 
I—alarming thought! — standing here on the edge of the 
lonely loch, far from home and friends and things, practically at 
the mercy of a couple of homicidal maniacs! The bare thought 
caused a tremor to run through my manly frame and agitate the 
very soles of my boots. For a brief flash, I thought I was 
lost—rather wished, in fact, that I could have been! The next 
moment, however, relief came. The motive of their puerile 
conduct was revealed to me. To fish witha worm was POACHING! 
And everybody knows, as compared with this crime, that that 
of murder becomes a venial offence in the eyes of the Scottish 
Laird. All of my speckled beauties which were still alive were 
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ruthlessly thrown back into the loch, and then THE INVERNESS 
turned to me, and in tones of withering irony observed— 

** Weeliewakthamonaniucklefushanoo ? ”’ 

I said, ‘* Not that lam aware of,’’ with dignity ; and he did not 
seem able to pursue tlie subject any farther. He turned away 
from me and muttered an incantation of some sort ; but whether 
he was exorcising the demons of the loch or cursing the gods 
of High Olympus, I am not at all clear to this day. 

A minute later, and a big, ‘‘dour’’ looking outlaw, who I 
afterwards learnt held the position of Water Bailiff, came up, 
and ina silence more eloquent than words, struck a somewhat 
theatrical attitude, and pointed sourly to the small wriggling 
worm at end of my line. 

I thought, perhaps, he had taken a faney to it; so I at once 
removed it from the hook and presented him with it. This, 
however, failed to satisfy his aspirations, apparently, and so I 
nodded pleasantly and said, ‘‘ Something has disagreed with 
you, perhaps? ”’ 

“*Ovoaye, ooaye, ooaye!"’ replied the official, wagging his 
head. Hate men who wag their heads—so irritating. He 
then produced a note-book, about the size of an ordinary port- 
manteau, and proceeded with elaborate detail to take down 
my name and address. All this was very alarming for the 
timid Southron, and it struck me that an appearance before 
the magisterial Bench might be extremely unpleasant and 
eostly. So I hedged. 

* * * * * * 

Ten minutes later, that dour ‘ offeecial,’’ as he called himself ; 
DvUGALD, THE INVERNESS and myself were all seated together on 
the ground engaged in the most friendly of converse—as far as 
my limited knowlege of their picturesque but uncomfortable 
language would allow of such a state of things. If they did 
not understand ‘* the language of the eye,’’ they certainly did 
that of the flask. And no expert was needed in order to com- 
prehend the fact that a five-pound note had left my coat pocket, 
and now reposed within the ‘ offeecial’ trousers. We were all 
quickly on the best of terms, and after an hour of strict 
attention to the bot—business in hand, DUGALD proceeded 
(diagonally) to the water's edge, sat at the boat, missed it, 
and then incontinently disappeared beneath the placid surface 
of the loch, wearing a seraphic smile to the last. 

I was proceeding to hurriedly gast a fly in the direction of 
the eddying pool, with some faint, vague idea of rescue, when 
THE INVERNESS, more practical, assisted by the “ offeecial,"’ 
dragged the Gillie safely ashore. 

That evening, the blushing McLeod and I—well, philandered 
rather, in the garden, after dinner. We walked up and down 
the weeds—path, | mean—together, and she condoled with me 
McLeEop has 
very pretty little sing-song voice, and she very truly said 


upon my want of success in the day's fishing. 


‘“*Ah, in this beautiful scenery ye're time’s no wasted, 
whether ye catch fush’’—I think she said ‘fush’’ — ‘or 
noe.”’ 

‘*McLeop,”’ I began, and then pulled myself up suddenly, 
‘*Miss INVER—oh, hang it! Miss MacJones, I should say. I 
am quite of your opinion. What matters it whether you hoist 
a damp, spotty creature out of the water or not? A life spent 
in the open-air, with just a little genial companionship——’”’ 
here she most unaccountably turned ruby red. I was alluding 
to the companionship.of my friend DE THUPPENNY BUNNE, who 


was to join me in a day or two, ‘a little genial companionship 
is all I want.’’ 

She hung her head. Why? I wondered. Then she east her 
eyes down demurely on the ground and took my hand. | 
never felt in such an awkward position in my life. At that 
moment, I could have welcomed the appearance of the dour 
Bailiff himself. 

** This is aye sudden, ye ken,”’ she murmured gently, looking 
up into my eyes and then laying her head gently on my stalwart 
shirt-front. 

For a moment I knew not what to say. Then my natural 
cleverness asserted itself, and I began— 

‘“*My dear Miss IN—McLreo—MacJones, I—er—I fear—er— 


that is, | mean that when I said I wanted companionship, I 


” 


meant 





‘*Oh, ye need say nae mair,’’ she interrupted, nestling up 
to me—wish people would not nestle—always embarrassing. 
‘*Say nae mair. I ken all ye would say; I see it in your 
een.’”’ (Now, as it was completely dark, this was a great 
testimony to her own clear sightedness, or else a downright— 
euphemism!) ‘‘I’ll conseeder ye ’re proposcetion, and ask my 


father’s consent directly we're awa’ from here,’’ and off she 


dashed into the house. 





I called after her—cautiously, for fear THE INVERNEsS should 
hear—but she had gone, and 1 was left there by myself in a 
highly nervous state. 

I did not sleep at all soundly that night. And I carefully 
forbore to come down to breakfast next day until they —the 
MACJoNEsS family—had departed for the South. An interview 
with Papa INVERNESS on subject of MCLEOD would have been 
too wearing. 

Later on, that day, I went down to the river for stroll to quiet 
my agitated mind. 
adjoining place. We began to talk. I mentioned THE INVERNESS, 
and he smiled and informed me that Mr. MACJONES was not THE 
INVERNESS, or THE anything else, but the keeper of a small snuff 


|shop and tobacconist’s in Glasgow. ‘‘THE INVERNESS’? was 


Met very nice young fellow, owner of 





merely assumed to lure the unsuspecting Southron into taking 
| the fishing— 

‘* But the daughter, then—McLeop? What of her?’’ 

He laughed. 

‘** Oh, she’s always known as the ‘man-trap’ in these parts. 
DUGALD is Mrs. MACJoNES’Ss brother, and the Bailiff her cousin.”’ 

I thanked him, and reeled back feebly into the house. 

Next morning a letter arrived from McLrob, couched in most 
affectionate terms and consenting to become my ‘* bonny wee 
wifie ’’—most upsetting. Have no wish for ‘‘ bonny wee wifie.”’ 
Later on a telegram (porterage for seven miles unpaid) from 
Papa, saying whole family would return to McDoodleskirlie to 
‘*arrange matters.”’ 

I seized a Bradshaw, packed up hurriedly, and started that 
night. I seem to have lost all my interest in fishing, and fancy 
McDoodleskirlie is damp and doesn’t suit my constitution. 
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